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OBEGUIVALB PAWBWS. and companion of Ellen Hampton from child-|| leaving Ellen behind him; she was the only 
-— hood, and well were they fitted for each| near connexion that remained to him on 
For the Rural Repository. other's society. If Lucy displayed less energy | earth, and her amiable qnalities had endeared 
The Artist. than her friend, Tt was because she had had her to him so far that he felt it impossible to 
‘T wisn,’ said the young artist, throwing || fewer trials to call it forth. She had not} separate from her, therefore every argument 
himself languidly on the inviting settee of his || been left, like the former, 4 poor pennyless|in his power was used to induce her to 
uncle's elegant apartment, ‘I wish I was || orphan, to combat with the world; on the! accompany him, for a while Ellen hesitated 
rich.’ contrary, she had ever experienced the tender!) consenting to leave her home and friends, 
y, * Do you think you would be any happier, || solicitude of a parent’s love; no sorrows, no]! but the eloquence of her brother at last pre- 
my brother,’ inquired Ellen Hampton, fixing |} clouds, bad ever been permitted to throw their vailed. There was now but one tie which 
her fine dark eyes full upon the countenance || dark shadows across her young spirit. Ar-) bound him to his native place, that was Lucy 
of her brother. dent and romantic in her tepyperament, every) Selden. ‘There was a long struggle in his 
‘Think,’ answered the young sprig of dis-|/sentiment of her heart aseamed a deeper! heart between love and ambition, but the 
content, ‘why I know I should; I should not||tinge. There was no sacrifice compatible, latter had its sway. Luey was not the first 
then be obliged to wear away the best years |} with reason, that she felt she would not make | one who mistook the aspirings of her lover 
of my life in toiling and fretting for a mere || for the young friend who shared with ber the) for laudable ambition, and though it was the 
subsistence; I should then have better op-|}comforts of her hospitable home. When | first trial to hier young heart, she cheerfully 
portunities of acquiring for myself a prouder || Ellen expressed her determ cation of becom-| consented to his absence for a few years, but 
hame in the annals of fame, tan I shall ever jjing less dependant, none »*re more active | when she found that her dear Ellen was to 
eeque in my presert winstances. JT'}in precuring employmea! -cr eer than hery accompany him, pride forbade her not te shed 
would go to Italy, that poet land of * sun and || friend Lucy, and Ellen soon found that she} a few womanly tears of regret. There was 
song” and there under the best masters {possessed sufficient to support herself gen- | another heart left sad beside Luey’s by the ; 
pursue my studies.’ teelly. I trust my friends will not mistake | departure of Charles and Ellen; it was that ' 
* And return,’ interrupted Ellen, ‘ with the |}me so far as to suppose Ellen’s “ sufficiewt” | of Lucy’s cousin, James Selden. Like her, : 
same feelings of discontent that now disturb || lay in bank stock, because it only consisted } he too had been bound to one by the ties of 
— your enjoyment, unless experience teach you||in the force of her spirit, and the en gieten, friendship, and to the other by those of love. 
wisdoin.’ I powers of a good education, the former, | But poverty, and a widowed mother dependant 
ond ‘I do not expect perfect enjoyment under || fortune might have given her, but the tutter || on his exertions, had prevented him from 
~s any circumstances but [ do think my situation |] was self-acquired. declaring to Ellen the nature of his senti- 
pu could be made much pleasanter than it now is.’ While she was thus pursting her path of! ments. Tro her there was no necessity of | 
D. ‘That may be very true, brother, if your || duty, Charles had been busily oceupied in|! such an avowal, the thousand little name- - 
wal happiness is not too much founded on the} finishing his apprenticeship as an artist and) less attentions, the speaking eye, that deep . 
ond breath of fame; for my part I am quite||it was about a month after the expiration of} though silent interpreter of the heart, had 
ttice content in my present little unnoticed sphere || his minority, while on a visit to their unele’s,) already confessed it all, and Ellen felt some- 
= of life’ that the conversation which [ have related at what assured that she should not be forgottei 
nate. ‘That is because you have no ambition to|}the commencement of my story took place.) in the long interval of absence between them. 
ngle, rise above it ;’ returned her brother. flow often are the wildest wishes of our| With these assurances she beguiled the first 
— Though Ellen made no reply to this last || hearts surpassed by the blind destinies of tedious months of her sojourn in Italy — 
y observation, Charles Hampton was none the || our lives, and even then, how far do they fail; Letters were frequently exchanged betweer ; 
¥. BY less mistaken. Whilst he was aspiring after|| of coming up to the high ideas of enjoyment, the young friends, and Ellen delighted in 
thie fame in his vague dreams for the future,|| which we have fancied in their possession. pouring out upon paper her vivid descriptions 
page Ellen was actively employed in acquiring for|| In a few mouths, Charles Hampton's wish for of the glowing scenes of a foreign clime, and 
One herself the love, and esteem of every friend | wealth was gratified. By the death of a receiving in exchange the unaltered senti- 
= who composed that little unnoticed sphere. cousio he and his sister succeeded to the| ments of her dearest associates. But this 
a Exercising toward all, those christian charities || immense estates of their uncle. With Charles, latter pleasure was at last denied her. Tis 
f the of life, generosity, meekness and forbearance, || Hampton's wealth their caine no diminution’ a common saying that every year brings its 
_ she could not but succeed in her endeavors. || to his lofty hopes. changes, and none more bitterly than Ellen 
pai 


It was this that constituted the sum of Ellen’s| 
content. Lucy Selden had been the friend’ 


His wish to go to Italy increased with his 


newly acquired means, but he shrunk from’ 


experienced its truth. Charles Hampton, 
had succecded to the proudest dream of liis 
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ambition, he had heard his name shouted 
furth by the voice of fume, he had heard it 
echoed and rechoed from 
Europe to the wide extended republic of his 
native land. But happiness was not within 
his eager grasp. In the height of his exulta- 
tion where was Lucy Selden? forgotten.— 
Alas for the weakness of the human heart, 
forgotten amid the revelry and the excitement 
and intoxication of pleasure, and Ellen, poor 
Ellen, who had wept over his fame as she 
would have wept over his grave, had sought 
in vain to awaken him from the dark infatua- 
tion of his inglorions career. Had Charles 
Hampton forgot that with his name and talents 
there would be blended in history’s page the 
character of the immoral man? He had. In 
the giddy height to which he had aspired the 
early virtue of his character was lost. Was 
he happy? Ye who have sought only for the 
bubble breath of fame, ask your own hearts, 
and they will answer, no. But Lucy Selden 
mourned not over the estrangement of his 
heart. From her soul she spurned him who 


could dishonor thus the native dignity of 


his character. If she wept, it was over the 
weakness of human virtue—for the stormy 
sunset of a glorious morn ; but no repinings 
were suffered to take possession of that 
christian cheerfulness which had ever been 
her portion. Ellen too had her trials, not 
only the dissipation of her only brother, but 
the apparent forgetfulness of both her friends. 
James Selden had ceased his correspondence 


a short time after her brother’s desertion of 
ehe had Laan teo preed to injure or 


Tmoy + 
Lucy the cause, but from some casual remarks 
from the latter she found that he was no 
longer in the same place. In a short time 
after, Lucy too ceased her correspondence, 
and Ellen after writing several times, without 
receiving one line in reply, gave up as shie 
imagined forever, all intercourse with her 
former friends. Three years had at last 
elapsed, and Ellen Hampton had learnt from 
a traveler that James Selden was no longer 
the poor unnoticed mechanic whom she had 
formerly known; riches and honor, gained 
by talent and industry, had flowed in upon 
him. ‘He too like my brother,’ thought 
Ellen, ‘has been spoiled by prosperity,’ but 
when she questioned the stranger, she found 
No stain 
had as yet been affixed to the name of James 
Selden, even in the eyes of a harsh judging 
world. 


that her suspicions were incorrect. 


By the public papers, Ellen also saw 
a confirmation of the stranger’s words.— 
James Selden’s name was there emblazoned 
wnong the leading and useful members of a 
proud republic, and none rejoiced more than 
Eilen in the prosperity of him who had 
slighted and forsaken her. It was a satis- 
faction to her to know, that he had not, lik: 


her brother, sullied the fai protutse of huis 


the shores of 














opening years. She loved to look back with 
melancholy pleasure on the happier hours of 
her past life, and perhaps a hope sull lingered 
for a renewal of those scenes. How few 
there are who live for the present, the human 
heart is ever looking forward in its unsatisfied 
desires, grasping the unknown future in 
dreams never to be realized, or dwelling with 
vain repinings on the past, which it can never 
But if Ellen Hampton looked for 
ward to brighter days, she was not unmindful 
of the present blessings still within her pos- 
Every new trial had been received 
by her with the same christian resignation 
which ever adorned her life. Charles Hamp- 
ton had, at the expiration of three years, 
squandered away every cent of his legacy, 


restore, 


session. 


and much of Ellen’s had been employed in 
relieving him from his frequent embarrass- 
ments; but her good sense and discretion 
had taught her to retain a sufficient compe- 
She knew that 
as long as her brother possessed enough to 


tence for both, during life. 


reinain in Italy, it would be impossible to 
prevail on him to return home, therefore it 
was not until he had become totaliy Gvsiiuu 
of his own resources, that she expressed 
to him her determination of returning to 
America, Charles at last consented to 
accompany her, and poor Ellen had not for 
years, experienced a happier hour, than when 
she saw the distant shores of Europe fade 
There still remained to her 
the not inelegant mansion once occupied by 


thither Ellen 
repalred. Time had made sume changes in 


from her view. 
her wealthier relatives, and 


her native village, many elegant mansions had 
gone up, and among the number was one 
The day of her 
arrival had been ushered in by a lovely 
Summer’s morn, and as Ellen stepped from 


directly opposite her own. 


her room to the little shaded terrace, to glad 
her eyes with the sight of her own dear village, 
a holy calm seemed rushing o’er her, from 
But at 
last the dwelling formerly occupied by Lucy 
Selden 


the tranquilizing spirit of the scene. 


rose to her view. Overcome by 
emotion, she was about retiring, when the 


figure of a female Opposite caught her eye. 





The features resembled Lucy’s, and Ellen 
observed that she was leaning half out the 
casement and gazing intently at her, sud- 
denly she disappeared, and in the next instant 
was crossing in the direction of the terrace. 
Ere Ellen could recover from her surprise 
she was clasped in the arms of Lucy Selden 


Suffer me, my friends, to pass on to 


mother and a somewhat different scene, Ip 


<a Te oalenetiinsietl 
—_- ——— — = 


his boyhood. At a little distance from him, 
and apparently unheeded, stood a tall geutle- 
manly looking person regarding him with deep 
interest, The countenance of the stranger 
was decidedly interesting; there was the 
high forehead, the finely chiseled features 
and the intellectual smile which the young 
artist had so frequently admired in his classic 
models, They were now before him, breathing 
life and animation, but they were unregarded. 
At length a stage rattled up at the door, and 
the driver bawled out at the top of his lungs, 
‘Is the gentleman ready?’ The stranger 
started—the artist raised his eyes and en- 
countered the full gaze of James Selden. A 
slight bow of recognition passed—Selden 
stepped to the door, exchanged a few words 
with the driver, and returning, offered his arin 
to Charles Hamptov, The latter took it with 
constraint, and they both left the stagehouse 
together. For some time neither spoke, at 
length James Selden broke the silence. 

‘Do you intend returning to Italy ? in- 
quired he. 

* Not at present,’ was the reply. 

* Does your sister still remain there ?’ 

* No, she returned with ine.’ 

‘ Has she met with Lucy Clifton ?” 

‘Who? 

‘I beg pardon—perhaps you are not aware 
of her marriage—I mean Lucy Selden.’ 

‘I do not know, we have just returned— 
Then Lucy is married—Has she done well ?’ 

‘She has; her choice reflects credit on 
herself. T trust Ellen has succeeded as well 
as ber friend ?” 

There was along pause—Hampton withdrew 
his arm, and planting himself firmly against a 
gnarled and withered oak, covered his face 
with his hands. Selden was agitated, and 
hear the last 

He looked at the young artist 
and saw that the tears were fast trickling 
through his fingers. 


dreaded to answer to his 


interrogation. 


‘Forgive me,’ resumed 
he, ‘if [ have pained you. It was the interest 
I felt in your welfare that caused me to ask 
the question.’ 

‘Selden, Selden!’ exclaimed Hampton, 
Oh, 
Ellen is 
Heaven knows the poor girl 
has had no such intentions. 


‘it is IT that should ask forgiveness, 
how bitterly have I deceived you! 
not married, 
My cursed pride 
has ruined me! In the vain triumph of my 
fame, I scorned the idea of Ellen's union with 
a poor humble mechanic, I intercepted your 
and Lucy’s letters, in hopes to have allied her 


to the proudest nobleman in Venice; but 





, 
the small stagehouse of the village, sat) 


Charles Hampton, but oh! how altered from! 


lus former self. His features were somewhat 


embrowned by exposure, and bloated by 


intemperance, they had also lost the open and 
HILVeNIOUS CAPress 


ion Whichhad characterized || 


she despised him, as a participator in’ my 


shame and degradation, let that, and your 


eternal reproawches, be my punishment. I 


have loved Tuey Selden even in my aban- 


| ! ° 
Jonment—thank heaven she rose superior to 


me; for | am unworthy of her friendship. — 
rm ’ ; 
* "That 


continued he, pointing wildly to the 
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withered tree against which he was leaning, 
* is an emblem of myself—TI planted it when 
a boy, and when IT left it, it was a fair and 
flourishing tree. It was almost the first 
remembered thing that met my eye on my 
return. Its promised verdure hath fled—it 
sheds forth no beauty to glad the eye of the 
traveler—valueless, useless, like myself, it 
is decaying before its time.” 

*You regard these things too deeply,’ 
replied Selden; ‘ that tree I know, may not 
be again restored to its pristine vigor; but 
with you the time has not gone by, your 
constitution is not so far impaired, but that 
jt may yet be restored by a return to those 
virtues which once constituted your enjoy- 
ment. Throw idle dreamings and vague 
imaginings to the winds; I offer you once 
more the friendship of my early youth—a few 
years cannot so far have ruined you, but that 
you may yet retrieve them; Lucy you have 
indeed lost, but will you be so unwise as to 
let that embitter the happiness of your future 
years, remember there are other things to live 
for, than even the ties of love or friendship— 
you owe it to yourself—your sister, and your 
God, to endeavor to become a useful member 


of the society in which you move ; none need || 


be valueless.’ 

* But I have been worse, an encumbrance, 
a curse on society. Mine was not a right 
spirit; had I sought to have been useful to 
others, fame and esteem would have both been 
mine, as it is now yours, without the vain 
sacrifice of my peace and enjoyment.’ 

‘Since you are so far convinced of the 
truth, it is not too late to begin again. The 
unsatisfactory career of your last few years, 
may prove a benefit in warning you from its 
errors.’ 





and watching, yet slumbered, forgetful of the 
dread occasion, 

‘ Arise,’ she said in sweet low notes—‘ arise 
my girls, and do your last of earthly duties 
for the mistress you have served so well.— 
Nay! start not up so wildly; nor blush, that 
ye have slept while we were watching. Dear 
girls, the time hath come—the time for which 
my soul has so long thirsted, Array me as 
to a banquet, a glorious banquet of immor- 
tality! See’ she continued scattering her long 
locks over her shoulders ‘see, they were 
bright of yore, as the sunbeam of a summer 
day, yet am I prouder of them now, with their 
long streaks of untimely snow, for now they 
tell a tale of sorrows borne as it becomes a 
queen to bear them! Braid them with all 
your skill, and place yon pearls around my 
\velvet head gear, We will go forth to die, 
iclad as in pride, and now methinks the queen 
\of France and Scotland owes but a single 
robe of rich device—bring forth our royal 
‘train and broidered farthingale, it suits us not 





mourning, when heaven knows the heart is 
clothed in gladness.’ Tearless, while all 
jaround were drowned in lamentations, she 
‘strove to cheer them to the performance of 
their last office, not with the common place 
assurances, the miserable resources of earthly 
consolation, much less with aught of heartless 
‘levity, or of that unfeeling parade which has 
so oft adorned the scaffold with a jest, and 
concealed the anxiety of a heart ill at ease 
| beneath the semblance of ill-timed merriment ; 
jbut by suffering them to read her inmost soul, 
by showing the true position of her existence, 
by pointing out to them the actual hardships of 
‘the body, and the still deeper humiliation of 
ithe soul, from which the door of her escape 
\was even now unclosing; and if she yet 
prevailed not upon thein to restrain the bitter- 
|ness of their grief, and, if sorrow they must, at 
least to sorrow in secrecy and silence. 
Scarcely had she completed her attire, and 
jtasted of the consecrated wafer, long ago 
|procured from the holy Pius, and treasured 
for this extremity, when the tread of many, 
and a slight clash of weapons in the anti- 





chamber, announced that the hour had ar- |) 





The friends, who had toward the latter part 
of their conversation been winding along the | 
litle foot-path leading to Ellen’s dwelling, 
now stood in front of the building. Selden} 
requesting Hampton to apprise Ellen of his 
vicinity, declined entering for the present, 





but expressing his intention of returning in 
the evening, took his leave of the artist. 

In the town of B » in one of our 
Western states resided, for many years, 
Charles Hampton. After the marriage of his 
sister with Selden, he removed with them to 





that place, and ifmoral rectitude, uniform good 
conduct and virtuous principles can atone for 
past errors—let those of Charles Hampton be 
forever buried in oblivion. F.. F. 





The Closing Scene. 


rived, 

Once and again, ere she gave the signal to 
junclose the door she embraced each one of 
|her attendants ‘ Dear, faithful friends, adieu— 
ladieuw’ she said ‘for ever; and now remem- 
ber! remember the last words of Mary.— 
Weep not for me, and, if you love me, shake 
}not my steadfastness, which, thanks to him 
who is the Father and the Friend of the 
| afllicted, the fear of death cannot shake, by 
juseless lamentation or abject terror, We 
| would die asa martyr, cheerfally—as a queen, 
jnobly t Fere ye well, and remember !— 
| With an air of royal dignity she seated herself. 
land with her maidens standing around her 
lihrone, she bore the mien of a high potentate, 
jawaiting the arrival of some proud legation, 
paw than a captive expecting ber summons 
|to the block ‘and now’ she said as she 
larranged her draperies with dignified serenity 
‘admit their envoy !" 





Tur American Monthly Magazine, for August, contains 
an article on the closing scene of Mary Stuart, who was 


inbumanly sacrificed by her cousin, Elizabeth of England | 


—from which we make the following extract. It is 
elegantly written and cannot fail to excite tears for the 
fate of Mary, and heart felt exeeration of the tyranny of 
the mis-named * good queen Bess’ INVESTIGATOR. 


Caumy, as if she were about to prepare 
for some gay festival, she turned to the 
apartment where her ladics, overdone by woe 


he doors were instantly thrown open as 
she spoke, the sheriff uttered his customary 
summons, and with a shudder she 


| 

} arose. 

\yoyousty than thou, methinks, Canst marshal 
us! Sir Ainias Paulet lend us thine arm; it 

fits us not, that we proceed even to the death, 

, 

jj Without some show of courtesy, 


to fall with our limbs clad in the garb of 


bear up our train—and now, sir, we are 
ready.’ 

But a heavier trial than the axe awaited the 
unhappy sovereign; for as she set her foot 
on the first step of the stairs, Melvil, her 
faithful steward, flung himself at her feet with 
almost girlish wailings. Friendly and famil- 
iarly she raised him from the ground, ‘ Nay, 
sorrow not for ine,’ she said ‘true friend, 
subject for sorrow there is none, unless thou 
grievest that Mary is set free, that for the 
captive’s weeds she shall put on a robe of 
immortality, and for a crown of earthly misery 
a circlet of beatitude !’ 

‘Alas! alas! God grant that I may die, 
rather than look upon the damned deed.’— 

‘ Nay, live, good Melvil, for my sake live ! 
Commend me to my son, and say to him, 
Mary's Jast thoughts on earth were due to 
France and Scotland, her Jast but these to 
him! Say that she died unshaken in her 
faith to God, unswerving in her courage, and 
confident in her reward, Farewell, true 
servant, take from the lips of Mary the last 
kiss that mortal e’er may taste, and fare thee 
well forever !’ 

At this moment the Earl of Kent stepped 
forth, and roughly bade her dismiss her 
women also ‘for the present matter licked 
other ministers than such as these.’ For a 
moment she condescended to plead that they 
might be suffered to attend her to the last, 
but when she was again refused, her ancient 
spirit flashed out in every tone, as she cried 
trumpet-like andclear. * Proud lord, beware! 
| too am cousin to your queen, I too sprung 
from your proud blood of 'Tudor—I too am 
an anointed queen, I say thou shalt obey, 
and these shall follow their mistress to the 
death—or by foul violence shalt thou force 
ine thither—Beware! Beware, I say, how 
thou dare do me this dishonor?!’ 





Lead on. she said ‘we follow thee more 


. | 
Maidens, 


Her words prevailed—without a shudder 
she descended—entered the fuial hall, looking 
with an air of smiling condescension an air 
almost of satisfaction, and mounting the scaf- 
fold stood in proud and abstracted unconcern, 
lwhile in the measured sounds of a proclama- 
tion, the warrant of her death was read beside 
herelbow. The bishop of Petersborough then 
drew near, and in aloud and inflated style, 
harassed her ears with an oration, which, 
whatever might have been its merits, was at 
that moment but a barbarous and needless 
outrage. ‘Trouble not yourself,’ she broke 
in at length, disgusted with his intemperate 
eloquence, ‘trouble not yourself any more 
about this matter; for 1 was born in this 
religion, I have lived in this religion and in 
this religion, T am resolved to die.” Turning 
‘resolutely aside, as if resolved to hear no 
further, she knelt apart, fervently prayed, and 
kissed again the sculptured emblem which 
she bore, of Him who died to save. As she 
arose from her orison, the Earl of Kent, her 
heartless persecutor, burst into low revilings 
against ‘that popish trumpery’ which she 
adored. ‘Suffer me now,’ said she, gazing 
ov him with an expression of beautiful resig- 
nation which mieht have disarmed the malice 
of a friend, ‘ suffer me now to depart in peace. 
| have come here, not to dispute on points 
llof doctrine, but to die!’ Without another 
\ word, she began to disrobe herself, but once 
} as her maidens hung weeping about her 
| person, she laid her finger on her lips, and 
|| repeated emphatically the word, ‘remember!’ 


And once again, the executioner would have 




















lent his aid to remove her upper garments ; 
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————oO-::- 
*good friend,’ she said, with a smile of 
ineffable sweetness, ‘we will dispense with | 
thine assistance. The queen of Scotland is’ 
not wont to be disrobed before so many eyes, 

nor yet by valets, such as thou!’ All was) 
now ready ; the lovely neck was bared ; the 

wretch who was to perform the deed of blood, | 
grasping the fatal axe ; and the fierce of Ear! 
Kent beating the ground with his heel, in 
savage eagerness! Without a sigh she knelt, 
without a sign of trepidation, a quicker heave | 
of her bosom, or a brighter flush of her brow, 
she laid down her innocent head ; and with- 
out a struggle or convulsion of her limbs, as 
the axe flushed, and the life blood spirted 
into the very countenance of her slayer, did 
her spirit pass away. A general burst of 
lamentation broke the silence, but amidst that 
burst, the heavy stride of Kent was heard, as 
he sprang upon the scaffold, and raised the 
zhastly visage, the eyes yet twinkling and the 
lips quivering in the death struggle! A single 
voice, the voice of the zealot bishop, cried 
woud, * Thus perish all the foes of queen 
Elizabeth,’ but ere the response had passed 
the teeth of Kent, a wilder cry rang through 
the hall, the savage yell of a small greyhound, 
the fond companion of the murdered queen's 
captivity! Bursting from the attendants who 
vainly strove to hold her back, she dashed 
with a quick, wild cry, full at the throat of 
the astonished Earl; but ere he could move 
a limb, the peril, if peril there were, was past. 
The spirit had been too mighty for the little 
frame. The energies of the faithful brute 
were exhausted, its heart broke, in that death 
spring. It struck the headless body of its 
mistress as it fell, and in agony of tender- 
ness, perished while licking the hand that had 
fed and cherished it so long. Wonderful! 
that when all men had deserted her, a brute 
should be found constant in its pure allegiance ! 
and yet more wonderful, that the sxme blow 
should have completed the destiny of two 
rival sovereigns !—And yet, so it was !—The 
same axe gave the death blow to the body of 
the Scottish, and to the fame of the English 
queen !— The sume stroke completed the sor- | 
rows of Mary, and the infumy of Elizabeth. | 
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Translated for the Rural Repository. 


GERMAN LITERATURE NO. 2, 
The Appie. 
From the German of Krummacher. 

Tere lived arich man at the court of King 
Herod; he was lord chamberlain, and clothed 
himselfin purple and fine linen and fared sump- 
tuously every day. There came to hin from 
a distant country, a friend of his youth, whom 





© | 
he had not seen in many years. And to}. 


honor him, the chamberlain made a great | 
feast and invited all his friends. There stood | 
pn the table a great variety of excellent) 
yignds in gold and silver dishes, and costly 
yesselg with ointment, together with wine of, 
every kind. And the rich man set at the head | 
of the table and was hospitable to all ; and | 
his friend, who had come from a distant | 
copntry, was at his right hand ; and they ate | 
and drank and were satisfied, 

The stranger addressed the chamberiain = 


the king; ‘ Such splendor and magnificence 


— —— ———— <<< — 


us your house contains is not to be found in 
my country, far and wide!’ and he spoke 
highly of his magnificence, and pronounced 
him the happiest of men, 

The rich man, (the king’s chamberlain) 
selected an apple from a golden dish. The 
apple was large and beautiful, and its color 
was red, approaching purple. And he took 
the apple and said, ‘ this apple has rested ou 
gold, and its form is very beautiful!’ and he 
reached it to the stranger, the friend of his 
youth, and the friend cut the apple, and 
behold! in its middle was a worm! The 
stranger cast his eyes on the chamberlain— 
the chamberlain looked upon the ground and 
sighed, 
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From the New-York American. 
Indian Skctches. 
DEPARTURE FROM THE GRAND PAWNEES,. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Tue morning at length arrived upon which 
we were to take our leave of the Grand Paw- 
nees, and shape our course to the village of 
the Pawnee Republican, which is situated 
upon the Loup Fork of the Platte River, 
above twenty miles distant from our present 
abode, 

The couriers who had been appointed to 


carry the tidings of our approach to the nation, 


had left the village the night before. We 


the lodge, awaiting the movements of the 
soldiers who were scattered around, some 
driving in, and others searching for the horses 
on the sinall telands of the Platte. 

The Chief of the Pawnee Republican Vil- 
lage, after lingering with us until the last 
moment, had started forward across the river. 
and now in the dim distance we could per- 
ceive his flake white horse skimming like a 
bird over the crest of the hills, or disappearing 
lin their deep undulating hollows, and then 
lagain flashing fer an instant on the eye as he 
lfew over the brow of some more distant 
ridge. He was pushing forward to reach his 
village and martial his warriors. 

In about half an hour, the soldiers having 
returned from different quarters, driving in 
front of them the horses, now commenced 
saddling, in preparation for our departure. 

In the meantime, those of the Indians who 
had promised horses on the first day of ow 
meeting, now brought them up. A young 
Indian first came forward, and led up a bright 
jet black mare—after him followed another. 
holding in his hand a long buffalo tug, o7 
halter, which restrained the wild motions of 
a two year old colt: his color was a snowy 
white, here and there broken with spots of 
brown. He had been caught wild from the 
prairies but a few weeks before. He was a 
slave, but he had never been mounted; his 
back had never been bent to a burden: they 
led him up in his own native wildness—his 
tail stood out—-his ears were pricked up— 
his eyes starting—his nostrils expanded— 








and every hair of his long mane seemed 
almost erect with an undefinable feeling of 
terror. At one moment he dashed swiftly 
laround atthe full stretch of the long tug which 





were now drawn out in the area in front of 








secured him—then pausing and shaking his 
long mane over his head, he fixed the gaze of 
his almost bursting eyes upon his captor. 
Then raising his head, and casting a long, 
lingering, and almost despairing gaze upon 
the bills of the prairie which till then had been 
his home, he made a desperate leap forward, 
dragging to the ground the Indian who held 
the end of his halter, but others rushed to 
his assistance, and held him in. The crowd 
then attempted to close around him, but he 
reared upon his hind legs and kept them at 
bay with the rapid and powerful blows of his 
fore feet, 

At length a young Indian who was standing 
near, threw off his robe ; he crept cautiously 
towards the animal from behind, and then 
with a sudden leap he bounded upon his back, 
and seized the tug which was secured in his 
mouth. -Before this, the efforts of the animal 
had been violent; but when he felt the burden 
upon his back, when he felt the curbing hand 
of his rider, he set up a shrill and almost 
frantic scream; his form bounded in the 
air like that of the active wild cat; he reared, 
he plunged, but in vain, his rider was a mas- 
ter hand and retained his seat as unmoved as 
if he constituted part of the animal himself; 
he curbed him in, he lashed him with his 
heavy whip until he crouched like a dog upon 
the prairie ; his spirit was crushed ; and the 
last spark of freedom was extinguished.— 
Shortly after, one of the hunters came up 
and tied a pack upon bis back: he made no 
resistance, and they led him off with the rest, 
to finish his days with drudgery and toil. 

In the mean time the other Indians had led 
up their horses, It was evident that many 
of them had been urged to the commission 
of these acts of liberality by the excitement 
of the moment alone, and were now fulfilling 
them as matters of conscience, not of inclina- 
tion, and their horses were valuable in propor- 
tion ; One was lame, another blind; one led up 
a horse with large patches of skin galled from 
his back, and the ears of another were crop- 
ped close to his head. In fine, it was very 
evident that they had selected the very worst 
of all their animals for the fulfilment of their 
promises ; and our stud was a collection of 
the maimed, the halt, and the blind. One 
after another they had led up their horses, 
until one Indian alone lagged behind. The 
Chief inquired for him, and was told that he 
had gone out to look for his animal; ten 
minutes elapsed, and at last there was a 
movement in the crowd, and a sly looking 
old white headed Indian made his way through 
them, holding in his hand the end of a long 
buffalo tug; the other was secured to his 
horse; sucha horse! he was blind of both 
eyes: his tail had been cut off; his ribs 
stood out in bold relief! and the very joints 
of his legs creaked as he walked stifly after 
his leader. As for his age there was no 
mode of telling it, as his teeth had long since 
dropped out from sheer antiquity; but it 
must have been incalculable. 

There was a smothered giggling among the 
women, and a downright squall of laughter 
among the children, as the steed stalked for- 
ward towards its future owner. The old 
Indian moved towards Mr. E, and without 
raising his head, he placed the end of the halter 
into the hand of one of the soldiers. There 
was a deal of mischief in his look, and I could 
hearasmothered chuckle rattling beneath the 
folds of his robe, as he drew it up over his face, 
and disappeared among the crowd, 
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When he had left, the party mounted and 
started at a rapid pace for the banks of the 
river. The heavy lumbering wagons followed 
more slowly after us, and a train of about one 
half the village brought up the rear. 

Upon reaching the banks, we found that a 
party of about twenty Otoe Indians who had 
accompanied us, were already on their way 
through the river. Some were wading up to 
their arm-pits in water; others who had 
missed the ford, were seen floating down the 
stream, holding their blankets high over their 
heads to keep them from the water, and 
struggling across the rushing current which 
was sweeping them far down the river.— 
Others mounted on horses which they had 
trafficked for with the Pawnees, were dashing 
and spattering thro’ the shallow parts of the 
river, or clinging to the manes of steeds, as 
they ploughed their way through the deep 
parts of the muddy current. 

The river at this place was nearly two 
miles broad, here and there interspersed with 
small islands. At some places the depth 
was but a few inches, at others it must have 
been from ten to twenty feet, every place 
varying. At one moment you were in water 
scarce reaching the fetlocks of your horse— 
the next step sent him floundering up to the 
holsters in some deep hole in the bottom. 

After reaching the banks of the river a 
short consultation was held ; the heavy bag- 
gage wagons were then sent forward with two 
Indians to guide them over the ford. After 
them followed two light dearborn wagons ; 
one was driven by an old soldier, who kept 
steadily in the wake of the teams. Two 
mules who had acquired quite a character for 
obstinacy, drew the other. They were driven 
by a half French half-devil of a boy, who was 
seated upon the dash-board of the wagon, 
swearing in broken English, sometimes at 
the animals, and at others at the slow pace of 
the oxen which dragged the wagons in front. 
For some time he followed steadily in their 
train; but at length his patience became 
exhausted, and he determined to drive for- 
ward at all hazards. He plied his whip upon 
the flanks of the mules, At the first applica- 
tion they stopped short—at the second they 
kicked up, but at the third they commenced 
moving forward—for they had learnt by long 
experience, that the patience and perseverance 
of their driver in the application of his lash, 
was sufficient to overcome their own almost 
inexhaustible fund of obstinacy and ill nature. 
Half a dozen steps brought the water up to 
the bottom of the wagon. The mules doubt- 
2d, but the driver whipped on. Another half 
a dozen steps and the water gushed over the 
sides into the wagon—still the lash was busy. 
The next moment the beasts were swimming 
with only the tips of their noses and ears 
visible above the surface—the wagon had 
disappeared beneath the water, and the head 
of the driver, shaded by a broad brimmed 





hat, went skimming along the surface, pouring 





out a steady stream of French and English) 


oaths, jumbled into one common mass.—) 
Occasionally an arm was flourished above the | 


. . . . | 
water inflicting a little chastisement upon the | 


nose and ears of the animals, which caused! the air—the arms of the squaw jerked vio- 
them to dip under the water with a prodigious |lently from my neck, and I saw her form 
increase of snorting, but not much accelera- || 
tion of their speed—but at length the deep||landed on her feet and received no injury. 
(The Indians raised a shout of laughter, 


water was passed, and alter drifting about a 
hundred yards down the river, the wagon 
gradually rose above the surface, and travel- 
ed slowly up the opposite bank. 


The rest of the party then commenced 
their march in Indian file across the river, 
keeping ina line with a tall Indian, who led 
the way across the ford. Most of the party 
followed the guide; but the horses of some 
of us grew restive, and missing the ford, we 
drifted a short distance down the stream. 
Here we reached a small island, and scramb- 
ling up its banks, we galloped across to the| 
opposite side. Here we found the young! 
wife of the Totan Chief of the Otoe Indians, 
standing in the edge of the water. She was 
about twenty, tall and finely formed, and her 
face next to that of the wife of the Kioway 
Indian, was the most beautiful of any of the 
Indian females we had ever met with. Her 
hair was parted across her forehead, and 
hung down upon her shoulders; a small 
jacket of blue cloth was fastened around her 
shoulders and breast, and a mantle of the 
same was wrapped around her body. ‘They 
had been presented to her by the Commis- 
sioner but a few days before. She was 
standing upon a small sand bar, and the water 
was gurgling around her feet—a short dis- 
tance in front of her the deep channel was 
rushing with a powerful current. She looked 
at the water and then at her dress with an 
expression of almost childish sorrow. To 
swim the river would ruin them ; the Indians 
had all reached the opposite bank, and were 
waiting for the rest to come up, so that there 
was no assistance to be expected from them. 

Just then the hunters dashed by her into 
the deep channel: they did not even notice 
her; they were used to such sights. I was 
the last of the party and she knew it; for 
though we could not speak the same language, 
there was an imploriig expression in her 
large dark eye as she fixed it upon me, that 
told every thing. Still hesitated: I thought 
of pushing on; there was a powerful struggle 
between selfishness and a desire to assist 
her; she saw it, and speaking a few words in 
her own silvery tongue, se atthe same time 
pointed to her new dress. 

There was something so sorrowful in the 
tone and gesture, that I could not resist it. 
[ took my rifle in my left hand, and reaching out 
my right, she seized it; she placed her foot 
upon mine, and with a sudden bound she 
was upon the back of my horse, stooping 
behind me with her arms around imy neck, 
The horse upon which we were mounted had 
so long been accustomed to have his own 
way in every thing, that he grew very indig- 
nant at this imposition, no doubt looking 
upon it as an infringement of his prerogative 
—but a heavy lunge of the spurs subdued his 
wrath, and he bounded forward into the 
rushing river. He was a powerful beast, and 
took to the water like a sea fowl; the river 
rushed and roared around us with an almost 
dizzying velocity, and we could feel the 
strong nervous quivering of his limbs as he 
bore up against its violent impetus. But 
occasionally as he went snorting along, he 
cast back spiteful glances at his riders: I 
expected mischief, and it come to pass.— 
We felt his hoofs touch the bottom—three 
leaps—he was up the bank—his heels flew in 


describing a somerset through the air: she 
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From Spark’s ‘ American Biography.’ 
Pocahontas. 


Ir is difficult to speak of the character of 
Pocahontas, without falling into extravagance. 
‘Though our whole knowledge ofheris confined 
to a few brilliant and striking incidents, yet 
there is in them so complete a consistency, 
ithat reason, as well as imagination, permits 
‘us to construct the whole character from 
‘these occasional manifestations. She seems 
‘to have possessed every quality essential to 
‘the perfection of the female character; the 
‘most graceful modesty, the most winning 
sensibility, strong affections, tenderness and 
delicacy of feeling, dove-like genseness, 
and most entire disinterestedness. These 
beautiful qualities were not in her nurtured 
and trained by the influences of refined life, 
‘but were the native and spontaneous growth 
‘of her heart and soul, 

| Her mind had not been formed and fed by 
‘books, or the conversation of the gifted and 
cultivated; the nameless graces of polished 
life had not surrounded her from her birth, 
‘and created that tact in manner and deport- 
ment, and becoming propriety in carriage and 
‘conversation, which all well-bred people, 
however differing originally in refinement and 
delicacy of perception, seem to possess in 
about the same degree ; nor had the coarse 
forms of actual life been, to her eyes, concealed 
by the elegant drapery which civilization 
throws over them. From her earliest years 
she had been familiar with rude ways of living, 
uncouth habits and lawless passions. Yet 
she seems to have been, from the first, a being 
‘distinct from and unlike her people, though in 
‘the midst of them. She reminds one of a 
delicate wild flower, growing up in the cleft 
of a rock, where the eve can discern no soil 
for its roots to grasp, and sustain its slender 
stalk. We behold her as she eame from the 
hands of her Maker, who seems to have 
created her in a spirit of rebuke to the pride 
of civilization, giving to an Indian girl, reared 
in the depths of a Virginian forest, that sym- 
metry of feminine loveliness, which we but 
seldom see, with all our helps and appliances, 
and all that moral machinery with which we 
work upon the raw material character. 

But in our admiration of what is lovely and 
attractive in the character of Pocahontas, we 
must not overlook the highest moral qualities, 
which command respect almost to reverence, 
Moral courage, dignity, and independence are 
among her most conspicuous traits. Before 
we can do justice to them, we must take into 
consideration the circumstances under which 
they were displayed. At the time when the 
English first appeared in Virginia, she was a 
child but twelve or thirteen years old.—These 
formidable strangers immediately awakened 
in the breasts of her people the strongest 
{passions of hatred and fear, and Captain 
| Smith, in particular, was looked upon as a 
being whose powers of injuring them were 

irresistible and superhuman.—What could 
have been more natural than that this young 
girl should have had all these feelings 
‘exaggerated by the creative imagination of 
ichildhood, that Captain Smith should have 
haunted her dreams and that she should not 














and the relieved horse being now satisfied 


, 


commenced his journey towards the Re- 


bBties Nowe 
publican village 


have had the courage to look upon the man to 
| whom her excited fancy had given an outward 
appearance corresponding to his frightful 
‘attributes 7 
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But the very first act of her life, a as know ny 
to us, puts her far above the notions and) 
prejudices of her people, and stamps at} 
once a seal of marked superiority upon her| 
character. And from this elevation she never | 
descends. Her motives are peculiar to! 
herself, and take no tinge from the passions 
and opinions around her. She thinks and 
acts for herself, and does not hesitate, when 


thereto constrained, to leave her father, and |! 


trust for protection to that respect, which 
was awakened alike by her high birth and high || 
character among the whole Indian race. It 
is certainly a remarkable combination which 


we see in her, of gentleness and sweetness, || tears came into her eyes. 
with strength of mind, decision, and firm) f 


consistency of purpose, and would be so in 
any female, reared under the most favorable 
influences. 

The lot of Pocahontas may be considered 
a happy one, notwithstanding the pang which 
her affectionate nature must have felt, in being 
called, so early, to part from her husband and 
child, It was her good fortune to be the 
instrument, in the hand of providence, for 
bringing about a league of peace and amity 
between her own pation and the English, a 
consummation most agreeable to her taste. 





} 
and feelings. The many favors which she||brace the first opportunity when we were 


bestowed upon the colonists, were by them | 
gratefully acknowledged, and obtained for her| 
a rich harvest of attentions in England. Her) 
name and deeds have not been suffered to | 
pass out of the min¢s of men, nor are they | 
discerned only by the glimmering light of 
tradition. Captain Smith seems to have} 
repaid the vast debt of gratitude which he 
owed her, by the immortality which his} 
eloquent and feeling pen has given her. W ho| 
has not heard the beautiful story of her| 
heroism, and who, that has heard it has not | 
felt his heart throb quick with generous 
admiration? She has become one of the| 
darlings of history, and her name is as familiar | 
as a household word to the numerous and | 
powerful descendants of the ‘ feeble folk,’ 
whoin she protected and befriended. 

Her own blood flows in the veins of many 
honorable families, who trace back with pride, 
their descent from this daughter of a despised | 
people. She has been a powerful though) 
sileut advocate, in behalf of the race to whic h| 
she belonged. Her deeds have covered a) 
multitude of their sins. When disgusted |) 
with numerous recitals of their cruelty and | 
treachery, and about to pass an unfavorable 
judgment in our minds, upon the Indian) 
character, at the thought of Pocahontas, our! 
‘rigor relents.” With a softened heart, we| 
are ready to admit that there must have been 
fine elements in a people from among whom! 
such a being could spring. 





| 





My Sister. 

One morning in my early life, I remember 
to have been playing with a younger sister, 
not then three years old. It was one of those 
bright mornings in spring, that brings joy and 
life to the heart, and diffuses gladness and 
animation through all the tribes of living 
creatures, 
harmony with the universal gladness of 
nature. Even now I scem to hear the merry 
laugh of my little sister, as she followed me 


cheek suffused with the glow of health and 
animation, and her waving hair floating in 
the wind. 

She was an only sister, the sole companion | 








|My thoughts were perpetually recurring to 


every means used for her recovery but to no 
purpose. T'he disease, which was in her 


\during the day. 


Our feelings were in_ perfect! 
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pofell my childish sports. We were constantly 
together ; and my young heart went out to 
| her rs, with all the affection, all the fondness, 
of which childhood is capable. Nothing 
afforded me enjoyment, in which she did not 
participate; no amusement was sought, which 
jwe could not share together, 

That morning we had prolonged our 
play till near the hour of breakfast, with 
undiminished ardor, when at some slight 
‘provocation, my impetuous nature broke 
forth, and in my anger, I struck my little 
sister a blow with my hand. She turned to 
‘me with an appealing look, and the large 
Her heart was too 
full to speak, and shame made me silent. At 
‘that moment, the breakfast bell summoned us 
away, and we returned to the house, without 
jexchanging aword. The excitement of play 
'was over, and as she sat beside my mother at 
breakfast, I perceived by occasional stolen 
‘glances at her that she was pale and sad, 
A tear seemed ready to start in her eye, 
which her little self-possession could scarcely 
repress. It was only when my mother 
inquired if she was ill, that she drank her 
coffee, and endeavored toeat. I was ashamed 
‘and grieved; and inwardly resolved to em- 


alone, to throw my arms around her neck, 
and entreat her forgiveness, 
. ; 

When breakfast was ended, my mother 
‘retired with her into her own dressing room, 
directing me in the meantime to sit down to 
my lesson. I seated myself by the window, 
and ran over my lesson, but did not learn it. 


the scene in the garden and at table. It was 
long before my mother returned, and when 
she did, it was with an agitated look, and 
hurried step, to tell me that my poor Elien 
was very ill.—I asked eagerly if I might go to 
her, but was not permitted, lest I should 
disturb her. A physician was called, and 


head, constantly increased in violence, and 
she became delirious. It was not until 
evening that I was permitted to see her. 
She was a little recovered from the severity 
of her pain, and lay with her eyes closed, and | 
her lithe hand resting on the pillow, beneath | 
her head. HowlL longed to tell herthe sorrow | 
[felt for my unkindness to her in the 
}inorning, and how much I had suffered for it} 
But I was forbidden to} 
speak to her, and was soon taken out of the 
room. During that night and the day fol-| 








lowing, she continued to grow worse. I saw} 
her several times, but she was always 
insensible of my presence. Once indeed, | 
she showed some signs of consciousness, and 
asked for me, but immediately relapsed into || 
her former state. 
| On the morning of the third day, I rose at| 
an early hour, and repaired to the sick room. | 
My mother was sitting by the bed. As ] 

entered, she drew me to her, and for some} 
time was silent, while the tears flowed fast} 
\down her face. I first learned that my sweet 
lsister was dead, as iny mother drew aside 
the curtain that concealed her from me. I} 
felt as’ though my heart would break. The! 


. ‘ - | 
remembrance of her affection for me, and} 

| 
through the winding alleys of the garden, her| 


iny last unkind deed, revived In my mind ;| 
aud burying my face in the folds of the 


curtain, I wept long and bitterly. 


* * > * * * 





| 
I saw her laid in the coffin and lowered}! t! 


— ooo 
into the grave. I almost wished to lie down 
there with her, if so I might see her once 
more smile, and hear my forgiveness pro- 
nounced in her sweet voice, 

Years have passed away, and I now ama 
man, but never does the recollection of this 
incident of my early life fail to awaken bitter 
feeling of grief and remorse. And never do 
I see my young friends exchanging looks, or 
words of anger, without thinking of my last 
pastime with my own loved Ellen. 





Dean Swift. 


Tne following anecdote of Dean Swift, I 
find recorded by Spence from the dictation 
of Pope. It displays the characteristic ec- 
centricity of the author of Gulliver’s travels; 
‘Dean Swift has an odd blunt way,’ says 
Pope, ‘ which is mistaken by strangers for ill- 
nature. "Tis so odd, that there's no describ- 
ing it but by facts. [ll tell you one that just 
comes into my head; One evening Gay and 
I went to see him: you know how intimately 
we were all acquainted. On our coming in, 
‘Hey day, gentlemen,’ says the doctor, * what’s 
the meaning of this visit? How came you 
to leave all the great lords, that you are so 
fond of, to come hither to see a poor Dean?” 
‘ Because we would rather see you than any 
of them.’ * Ay, any one that did not know 
you so well as I do, might believe you. But, 
since you are come, I must get supper for 
youT suppose?’ * No, doctor, we have supped 
already.’ *Supped already! that’s impossi- 
ble: why ‘tis not eight o’clock yet.’ ‘Indeed 
we have,’ *'That’s very strange; but if you 
had not supped, I must have got something 
for you. Let me see; what should I have 
had ? A couple of lobsters ? Ay, that would 
have done very well; two shillings: tarts ;— 
a shilling. But you will drink a glass of 
wine with me, though you supped so much 
before the usual time, only to spare my 
pocket?’ * No, we had rather talk with you, 
than drink with you.’ * But if you had supped 
with me, az in all reason you ought to have 
done, you must have drank with me. A 
bottle of wine; two shillings. Two and two 
are four, and one is five: just two and 
sixpence a-piece. There, Pope, there is half 
a crown for you; and there’s another for 
you, Sir: for I won't save any thing by you, 
[ am determined.’ ‘This was all said and 
done with his usual seriousness; and in spite 
of every thing we could say to the contrary, 
he actually obliged us to take the money.’ 





Tur Yankre Mistake.—Upon the flight 


of the British from Lexington, a Major of the 
| ° . . 
jjariny received a wound in the cheek with a 


goose shot. Gen. Robertson observed to 
him that the Yankees must certainly have 
mistaken him for a goose, or they would not 
have treated him with so much disrespect. 





A Successiul Appeal. 

Beut, a Scotch bookseller in Philadelphia, 
who flourished during the revolutionary war, 
published a number of pamphlets, and some 
books, which he sold at exorbitant prices.— 
A person came into his store one day, and 
asked for a pamphlet of less than one hund- 
red pages, for which Bell asked a hard dollar; 
whereas a hard half a dollar would have been 
its full value. The person was surprised at 
the exorbitant demand, to which he made 
some objection. Bell took the pamphlet from 


he counter, and was about to place it on the 
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shelf, saying, with a very pompous and signi- 
ficant air, ‘Sir, this book was made for 
gentlemen.’ This tickled the vanity of the 
purchaser, who, not to lose his claim to that 
proud title, threw down the dollar, and took 
up the pamphlet. 





Cardinal Wolsey. 


Aut who know any thing of his history, 
know that he was proud and ostentatious, and 
accustomed to the use of gorgeous costume, 
in which he piqued himself in outshining all 
the other courtiers of Henry VIIL. One 
day, a prodigal nobleman, who was deeply in 
debt, and paid novody, came into court in a 
dress, the splendor of which outshone that 
of Wolsey, who being piqued, addressed the 
nobleman, and said, *‘ My Lord, it would be 
more commendable in you to pay your debts, 
than to lavish so much money ou your dress.’ 
‘May it please your reverence,’ replied the 
nobleman, * you are perfectly right: Lhumbly 
thank you for the hint, and now make a 
beginning, to show how L value your kind 
admonition. My father owed your deceased 


father a groat for a calf’s head: here is}! 


sirpence—iet me have the change. 





A Frarscuman’s Descuirrion.—A few days 
since, a lady, while crossing the river at the 
Fulton ferry, asked a Frenchman if he would 
be so kind as to explain to her the operation 
of the engine. * Yes madam,’ replied Fran- 
cois with his native politeness, * dis here ting, 
(pointing to a part of the machine) help de 
boat “long some—and dis here (pointing to 
another part,)—help de boat “long some too— 
but dis here, (pointing to the water wheel) 
dis be de main help—dis be de grand flourishe.’ 
The lady said she was perfectly satisfied with 
the explanation. 





A Lusaric Corev.—A wandering vagabond 
committed various depredations about the 
country under pretence of derangement, and 


thus often escaped his just deserts. He one) 


day entered the house of a cooper who was 
cutting poles. Finding the woman of the 
house alone, he took her up and attempted to 
put her on the fire. She screamed and called 
her husband, He came with a pole in bis 
hand, upon which the visitor fled, but was 
hotly pursued and overtaken by the enraged 
husband, who began beating him with a pole. 
The fellow bellowed, * Iam crazy.’ * So am 


1, said the man, while his blows fell faster 


<<" 
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Past anp Present Times.—lIt is an oft repeated saying, 
that‘ the world grows more and more sinful every day, and 
every age increases in crime ;’ but we question whether 
the assertion can be sustained by facts. What is history, 
from the days of the first murderer, whoimbrued his hands 
in the blood of his innocent brother, down to the present 
time, but a record of crime ? Its kings and its heroes; its 
Alexanders and its Cwsars, and a host of others, to whose 
names, enrolled on its pages, is appended the imposing 
title of great—what were they ? Their deeds are indeed 
emblazoned on the escutcheon of fame, but it is in 
characters of blood; devastation and death were in their 
path. It is true, as we pore over the biack catalogue, like 
a light shining in a dark place, we are sometimes cheered 
by a Cincinnatus rising up at the call of his country, 
fighting her battles, assisting at her councils, and when 
her danger is over quietly returning to the peacable 








| pursuits of agriculture, turning his ‘ sword into a p'ough 

| share and his spear into a pruning hook.’ And cannot the 
present age boast of a Washington and a Lafayette? 
Whose names, uneclipsed in their glory amid the brilliant 
galaxy of those belonging to our revolutionary worthies, 
shal ever shine as stars of the first magnitude in the 
glorious firmament of American Liberty. 

| What rivers of human blood have in past ages been made 
ito flow by the sword of persecution! Aye, and wielded 
too by the self-styled champions of the cross, pretending 
| to go forth under the banners of the Prince of Peace! Too 
loften have the pure garments of Christianity been defiled 
by the artful and designing, and as often, perhaps, by the 





simple and misguided, goaded on by a ‘ zeal not according 
jto knowledge.’ Witness the mad enterprise of the 
crusaders, to forward which, at the suggestion of a wild 
}enthusiast, the wealth and blood of empires were poured 
out like water; vast multitudes, of every age and condition, 
from the beardless boy io the gray-headed sire, and even 
delicate females, bade adieu to their peaceful homes to die 
amid the din of battle, or on the tented field. From the 
first crusade, got up under the auspices of pope Urban and 
‘led on by Peter the Hermit, to the last, which went forth 
after four years preparation, with Lewis of France, 
' surnamed the Pious, at its head, acconypanied by his three 





brothers and the flower of the French nobility, and which 
ended in his complete discomfiture, the bones of millions 
of Europeans whitened the plains of Palestine, and its soil 


| was rich with the best blood of Christendom. 
|| And not against the infidel alone have infuriated zealots 
|| waged the exterminating war. Are not the pages of 


history red with the persecutions carried on by one sect 





we think of the massacre of the Huguenots by Catherine de 
| Medicis and her cruel, but pusillanimous son; of the hund 
| reds of Protestants, martyrs to their faith, that fed the fires 


|| of Smithfield during the reign of the sanguinary Mary, and 


of Cleistians against another 7? Our blood runs cold when 


and trials by which they were cncompassed, imparted also 

a sternness of character that rendered them severe and 

intolerant to others, 

These scenes with their actors have long since passed 

away, and we trust a milder spirit has gone forth, 

‘ conquering and to conquer.’ It may be said the arm of 
| persecution is stayed by the laws of the land, but whence 

did these laws emanate, but from the spirit of Christianity ? 
whose ‘ still, small voice,’ though often lost amid the 
| thunders of the warring elements which disturb the peace 
lof society, is gradually winning its way to the hearts of 
mankind, and is yet destined to rise above the whirl-wind 
jand the storm, and, hushing to rest the turbulent spirits 
|that would oppose its progress, to find its way into every 
bosom. The prospect brightens before us; the hated 
Inquisition is now abolished ; no more shall the unfortunate 
| victim of its wiles writhe beneath the excrutiating tortures 
inflicted in its secret cells; and Slavery, that foul blot on 
\the fair face of Creation, is almost extinct. Our cheek 
reddens with shame while we record that its last foot-hold 
|is on our own free shores. It has descended with our 
| boasted liberty, an heir-loom, from our fathers, and, God 
jgrant! that the time is not far dtstant, when the curse 
| which Europe now no longer owns, and which renders ue 
a by-word among the nations, shall be removed. 

The mobs and riots of the last few months would indeed 
almost seem to indicate a rolling back of the tide of 
civilization and religious tolerance to the times of hanging, 
burning and imprisonment for conscience sake; but we 
trust they were only the outbreakings of a few unruly 
spirlts and not the deliberate acts of our enlightened 
citizens, and that the strong voice of public opinion, aided 
| by the wholesome restraints of civil authority, will banish 
such disgraceful scenes, now and forever, from our land. 

Loose and disjointed as they are, our lucubrations must 
| cease ; having arriy ed at the comfortable conclusion, that 
| however wickedness may abound at the present day, our 
| jot has not been cast in a degenerate age; and that, through 
lw hatever vicissitudes we may have been called to pass, 
and what troubles soever may be still in reserve, our trials 
and sorrows are not greater than have been borne by those 
who have gone before us. 








PROCLAMATION, 
By WILLIAM L. MARCY, Governor of the State of 
New- York, 
For the purpose of rendering devout acknowledgments 
junto the Reuter or Narions, for the dispensation of His 
}numerous favors vouchsated to the people of this State, 
jduring the past season, [ do hereby, in compliance with 
lestublished usage, recommend TaurspDayY THE KLEVENTH 
DAY OF DeceMBER NEAT, to be Observed by them as a day 
| of public Thanksgiving. W.L. MARCY. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 

| Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 

| ©. M. B. New Milford, Ct. $1.00; G. H. Wilmington, 
|| Ohio, 4,00; W. W. Dorman’s Ville, N. ¥. 81,00; J. BE. 
C. Brainard’s Bridge, N. Y. 31,00; EB. M. Palatine, N. Y. 
| $1,00; HS. Stamfordville, NY. $1,00; 8.8.8. Lebanon, 
N. ¥. 81,00; J. K. New Concord, N. Y. $1,00; A. W. 





| the, if possible, still more awful horrors of the Inquisition. 
Rut though these murderous ecenes were conceived and 


and heavier. It need not be added, that a} executed by Catholics, and perhaps stand pre-eminent in 


complete cure was brought about upon the 
pretended lunatic. 
aqnsemen 
In a dispute between two officers, on board 
a vessel, whose crew were Irish and English 


sailors, one of them contended that the! 
Enzlish could not answer a common question 
with half that adroitness which was natural to | pyaratied deprivations and suffering: 


the annals of cruelty, other sects in their turn, with the | 


bible in their hands, and professing to be guided by the 


precepts of that gospel which breathes nothing but ‘ peace 
and good-will towards men,’ have gone forward in the 


work of destruction. Even those, whose names we have | 


been accustomed to venerate, as having belonged to the 
pious of the carth; even they, the pilgrim fathers, whose 


self-banishment from their native soil and their almost un 





the Irish. A bet being proposed, It WaS |\to land, sufficiently test the purity of their motives, lost 


agreed to try the point immediately, and an) sight in their unhallowed zeal, of the spirit of Him they || 
English seaman was asked what he would take |) professed to serve ; and while yet the frosts of age had 


to go up aloft blindfolded in a hard gale. ‘1 
would take a months pe, 


scarce descended on the heads of those, whose feet, in 


id the fellow.—| their flight from religious oppression, had rested on 


, 


‘And what would you take, Pat,’ said one) P!ymouth Rock, the work of | _ rx Ant begun 
. ~ ” . ‘ WwW ere ed an rorous! nto against tle 
of the officers to an Irishman. * By St, | ©®ws were enacted and rigorousiy enforced aga 


Patrick,’ said he, ‘ I would take nothing but 


fast hold.’ 


An Irishman seeing half a hog hanging up 
ina slauchter-house, asked the butcher when 
he was going to kill the other half 


exactly with the ereed of these would-be-rulers of the | 
cConsciene of their tellow men. bu » peace to their 
ashes! we will cast the mantle of charity over their 
bigotry, superstit on and intolerance they were the fault 
ot tle ‘ Chat nese of | \» which wa 

1 b ! tl ditheu 


, as they fled from land 


unoffending quakers and others, whose faith a corded not |} 


Fort Hamiiton, N. ¥. 31,00; H.G. W. Andover, Ms. $1,00; 
E. H.C. Bennington, Vt. 2,00; H. R. H. Harperstield, N. 
Y. $1,00; L. G. Romulus, N. Y. $1,00. 





MARRIED, 
In this city, on the 4th inst. by the Rev. R. Sluyter, Mr. 
| Daniel Hotiman, to Miss Ejizabeth Van Alen, all of this 
} cilv. 

On the evening of the 13th inst. at the residence of her 
Father, by the Rev. Mr. Waterbury, Mr. Thomas J Wier 
|, Merchant of this city, to Miss Lydia Harriet, daughter of 
|| John Gaul, Psq. 
| On the 29th ult. by the Rev. R. Sluyter, Mr. Henry 
i Burton, of Hillsdale, to Miss Eliza Doan, of this city. 

At Ancram, on Saturday evening, the 'st inst. by John 
|| Coons, Esq. Mr. George Caul to Miss Eliza Griswold, all 
of that place. 

At Claverack, on the 5th inst. by the same, Mr. Robert 
\lien, of this city, to Miss Anna Maria Sharpe, of the 
former place. 

At the same place, on the 13th inst. by the same, Mr. 


|| David Boucher, to Miss Diana Simmons, all of the 

above place. 
\t the same place and time, by the same, Mr. John 
Piatuer, to Miss Caroline Durham, all of the above place. 
\t the same place, on the Ist inst. by the same, Mr. 


Andrew Niver, to Miss Catherine Maria Anderson, all of 
‘ op ike. 

\t Taghkaniek, on the 25th ult. by the same, Mr. 
Anthouy Snyder, to Miss Caty Christina Miller. 


I] ¢ EPEE BD, 
In Waterford, Ct. on the 2d inst. Mr. Elijah Bolles, 


i> 
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For the Rural Repository. 
That Gentle Smile. 
BY MARY EMILY JACKSON, 


Tuat gentle smile—that gentle smile, 
That on thy cheek so lightly plays, 

And lights those lovely eyes awhile, 
Beams back the joys of other days. 


I’ve seen thee smile when joy was mine, 
And thou wert with me kind and dear— 

Oh ! then I thought one frown of thine 
Was all my boasting heart could fear. 


I’ve seen thee smile when joy was past, 
And I was but a weary thing, 

Longing but for some idle blast, 
To blight my young heart’s early spring. 


Thus in my hours of childish care, 

I’ve twined some wild wreath for thy brow, 
And thought thee fairest of the fair, 

But thou wert not so loved as now. 


For age has come, and I am sad, 
As life’s illusive scenes depart ; 
But that dear gentle smile can glad 
Each sorrow that assails my heart. 


Friend after friend in vain I meet, 

In vain I kneel at friendship’s shrine, 
Ne’er shall I find a smile so sweet 

As that dear gentle smile of thine. 





For the Rural Repository. 
Bury me not in the deep, deep Sea. 
* Bury me not in the deep, deep sea’— 
The words came faint and mournfully 
From the pallid lips of a youth who lay 
On the cabin-cénch, where day by day 
He had wasted and pined, ’till o’er his brow 
The death-shade had slowly passed, and now 
When the land and his fond-loved home were nigh, 
They had gathered around him to see him die. 


* Bury me not in the deep, deep sea, 

Where the billowy shroud will roll over me, 

Where no light can break through the dark cold wave, 
And no sunbeam linger above my grave. 

It boots not, I know I have oft been told, 

Where the body shall lie, when the heart is cold, 

Yet grant ye, oh! grant ye, this boon to me— 

Bury me not in the deep, deep sea! 


‘ For in fancy I’ve listened to well known words, 
The free wild winds, and the song of birds ; 

I have thought of home, of cot and bower, 

And of scenes that I loved in childhood’s hour. 

I have ever hoped to be laid, when I died, 

In the church-yard there, on the green-hill side ; 
By the bones of my fathers my grave should be, 
Bury me not in the deep, deep sea! 


* Let my death-slumber be where a mother’s prayer 
And sisters’ tears can be blended there ; 

Oh! ‘twill be sweet, ere the heart's throb is o’er, 
To know, when its fountain shall gush no more, 
That those it so fondly has yearned for, will come 
To plant the first wild-flower of Spring on my tomb; 
Let me lie where the loved ones can weep over me, 
Bury me not in the deep, deep sea! 


* And there is another, her tears would be shed 

For him who lay far in an ocean-bed ; 

In hours that it pains me to think of now, 

She has twined these locks and kissed this brow. 

In the hair that she wreathed shall the sea-snake hiss ? 
The brow she pressed shall the cold wave kiss ? 

For the sake of that bright-one who waits for me 
Bury me not in the deep, deep sea 














They gave no heed to his dying prayer, 

They have lowered him slow o’er the vessel's side, 
And above him hath closed the solemn tide, 

Where to dip her wing, the wild-fow! rests, 

Where the blue waves dance, with their foaming crests, 
Where the billows bound and the winds sport free, 
They have buried him there in the deep, omg 





For the Rural Repository. 
To 


Years have swept by 

And from the fountains of eternal spring, 
From hope which should no: die, 

From the rich gifts which faith and merey bring 
Thou hast turned thine eye. 





But here pause thou, 
Here by the dead who lifeless, speechless lie, 
And answer, ‘mid the tears that dim thine eye, 
Live they not now ? 


Where is the love that makes 
Farth’s paradise, which sprang coeval with our breath, 
Which ne’er in life forsakes ? 
Can this be quenched in the eternal death 
Which never wakes ? 
If so, tell why 
We breathe of hope, why is there given 
Immortal longings for that unknown heaven, 
And aspirations high ? 
Say canst thou find 
From whence sprung forth those chainless sympathies 
And ties which bind, 
And the thousand unseen, nameless fantasies 
That seize the mind ? 
No, thou art lost, 
Thou canst not pierce beyond the trackless skies, 
And thy frail bark ‘mid nature’s mysteries, 
Is tempest tost. 
Then, by the bier 
Of him who hath been called away, let Faith 
Dispel thy fear, 
And build thy trust at the altar shrine of death, 
Yea, even here. 
Here, on th» heart, 
Let her, triumrbe at, end the unequal strife, 
That the soul’s yearnings for immortal life 
No more depart. Cc. D. 
E. S. B. Canning. 


Tue following dirge, from the pen of a brother of the 
lamented Canning, we have taken from the Franklin 
Mercury. It breathes the very spirit and power of its 


talented subject; and its truth and fidelity are known tol}! 
many, who have witnessed the devoted fondness, with 


which Mr. C. was regarded by those, who had known him 
longest and best. 


*‘ife Cometh not Again.’ 


He cometh notagain. Alas! the home 
That heard bis happy laugh so oft of yore, 
Smiles for a wand’rer that shall never come 
To wake anew its slumb'ring echoes more ! 
The fostered woodbine dear, he loved before, 
And honeysuckle, gay in blossoming, 
Still twine in wedded beauty round the door, 
And wait the praises he was wont to bring — 
Ah! who again shall bid the earth-cold sleepers sing 7? 


He cometh not again,—though still the fields 
Laugh in the green of summer's sunniest days, 
And the far mountains sunward lift their shields 
Of ancient forests, where he loved to gaze. 
’Tis not for him again to watch the blaze 
Of sunset fading on his native hills, 
Or thread, with stealthy step, the streamlet's maze, 
To pluck the finny wand’rer of the rills— 

His olden haunts the gloom of sorrow’s silence fills! 


He cometh not again. The flute’s sad tones 
Break the unwonted stillness but with wo— 
To a strange minstrel the guitar bemoans 
A favorite’s tench, it never more shall know. 
The viol’s melody is lorn and iow, 
As mourning him whose ear is in the clay : 
The hearth at even shall no longer glow 
For circling list’ners of his foreign lav 

The song hath died, alas! on his returniess way ' 


He cometh not again. A father’s jov 

Hath gone for aye beyond affection’s care; 

His arms spread welcome to his first-born boy. 
Who'll never fillthem. Ah, that in his praver 
The sire must learn the eldest hath no share 
Hence unbestowed must be her benison 








a — __ | 
‘She hath been in my dreams’—Hibs voice failed there— || 





Who weeps the earliest fondling that she bare, 
And scarce believeth what she hoped to shun— 
His sands in youth are wasted, ere her own have rut. 


He cometh not again. And oh, to think 
The dust, my brother is thy couch—thy pall! 
To feel forever broken every link 
Of early joy, in memory when all 
Floats vividly—and, prompt at fancy’s call, 
The friendships of an untorgotten past. 
Come up all freshness—nay, tho tear must fall. 
Lone as the wrecks of ocean and the blast, 
The hallowed scenes of other days rise thick and fast. 


Hle cometh not again. Yet when the eye 
Hath wept itself to slumber, briefly dear 
The image of the buried one draws nigh-- 
The music of his voice again is near, 
The dreamer listens, and forgets the bier! 
And with the new-found joy, on fancy’s wing 
Skims the bright sky of dreams without a tear ; 
Oh that the morn reality should bring, 
Bid the loved shade away, and wake to sorrowing! 





The Midnight Mail. 
BY Miss H. F. GOULD. 


Tis midnight; all is peace profound ! 
But lo! upon the murmuring ground, 
The lonely, swelling, hurrying sound 

Of distant wheels is heard! 
They come! they pause a moment; when, 
Their charge resigned, they start, and ther 
Are gone, and all is hushed again, 

As not a fear had stirred. 


Hast thou a parent far away ? 

A beauteous child, to be thy stay 

In life’s decline ? or sisters, they 
Who shared thine infant glee ? 

A brother on a foreign shore ? 

Is he whose breast thy token bore, 

Or are thy treasures wandering o’er 
A wide tumultuous sea ? 


If aught like these, then thou must feel 
The rattling of that reckless wheel, 
That brings the bright or boding seal, 
On every trembling thread 
That strings thy heart, till morn appears, 
To crown thy hopes, or end thy fears ; 
To light thy smiles, or draw thy tears, 
As line on line is read. 


Perhaps thy treasure’s in the deep, 

Thy lover in a dreamless sleep, 

Thy brother where thou canst net weep 
Upon his distant grave ! 

Thy parent’s hoary head no more 

May shed a gentle lustre o’er 

His children group’d ; nor death restore 
Thy son from out the wave. 


Thy prattler’s tongue perhaps is stilled ; 
‘Thy sister’s lip is pale and chill’d ; 
Thy blooming bride, perchance, has filled 
Her corner of the tomb ; 
May be, the home where all thy sweet 
And tender recollections mect, 
Has shown its flaming winding sheet, 
In midnight’s awful glooin. 


And while alternate o’er my soul, 
Those cold or burning wheels will roll 
Their light or shade, beyond control, 
pat A ‘ei 
Pill morn shall bring relief; 
Father in Heaven, whate’er may be 
The cup which thou hast sent for me, 
I know ’tis good, prepared by thee, 
ton : Lv cane 
Phough filled with joy or grief! 
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